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LOVE, OR THE FORCE OF GRAVITY IN THE MORAL WORLD. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


In the material universe, there is one grand royal law, upon which 
hang all the laws that govern matter or motion. That law, the union 
and source of all the laws known to the physical world, is the law of 
Gravitation. In its object, operation, and effect, it is to the material world 
just what the royal law of love is to the moral. ‘To every atom of mat- 
ter in the universe, it is the command, and the command obeyed: “ ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, mind and strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself ;” thou shalt attach thyself to his eternal throne 
with all thy capacity of adhesion, and draw with thee thy fellow atom 
toward the same centre. Since the world was made, not a grain of sand, 
nor a drop of rain or dew, nor a vesicle of air, has ever broken that law ; 
and there has been peace, perfect peace, through all the peopled ampli- 
tudes of space. Pervading the whole universe with its socialising influ- 
ence, it attracts particle to particle, planet to primary, sun to sun, system 
to system; mooring all the creations of God around his throne, the com- 
mon centre of matter and of mind. And there, firm and peaceful, that 
royal law holds them, while they make music with the harmony of 
their motions, singing as they revolve in the orbits which it prescribed 
them when eternity was young, and which shall remain unaltered by a 
hair, when eternity shall be old. Upon the almighty and omnipresent 
force of that law, depends the destiny of worlds which geometry never 
measured, the condition of beings outreaching the arithmetic of angels. 
Should it release its hold upon a single atom of matter floating along the 
sunless disk of non-existence, trembling would run through all those in- 
numerable creations, “and signs of woe unutterable that all was lost.”— 
Suppose, now, that some human government should yndertake to suspend 
the operation or existence of this royal law of the physical world. And 
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10 LOVE, OR THE FORCE OF GRAVITY IN THE MORAL WORLD. 


suppose that its puny arm could palsy that all pervading, concentrating 
force ; what mind could not conceive the awful catastrophe that would 
ensue throughout the material universe? Millions of millions of suns 
would be quenched simultaneously in everlasting night. All the worlds 
they lighted and led, would crumble in their orbits into the minutest divi- 
sions of matter, filling the whole immensity of space with hostile atoms, 
each at war with its fellow, repelling its society, and dashing on in its cen- 
trifugal madness, to “make confusion worse confounded.” All the beings 
that peopled those decomposed worlds, would float promiscuous and dis- 
membered over the black surges of the boundless chaos; and not a throb 
of life nor a ray of light would beat or shine amid the ruins of the uni- 
verse. Does any one doubt for a moment, that all this, and more than 
we can conceive of ruin, would be the instantaneous consequence of de- 
stroying the great law of gravitation? But what is all this; what to God 
and his moral universe is all this dire disaster, this wreck of matter and 
crush of worlds; what this disruption of every vein of life and form of 
beauty: what is all this to that other and more dreadful catastrophe which 
War would produce, when it reaches up and essays to paralyze, with its 
iron hand, the great law of Love, the Law of Gravitation in the moral 
world, which attracts and centres around the heart of God, all the hearts 
that beat with spiritual existence! Amid the decomposition of the mate- 
rial universe, every undying spirit would be safe from the general ruin, 
nor verge a hair from its moral orbit, nor be jostled from its centripetal 
tendency towards its great Source and Centre. But in that other act of 
immeasurable iniquity, man would consign the moral world to a chaos in- 
finitely more appalling than that which would involve the material uni- 
verse should he strike from existence the law of gravity. He would sever 
every ligament of attraction that attached heart to heart, spirit to spirit, 
angel to angel, and all created beings to God. He would set the universe 
on fire with malignant passions, on whose red billows contending spirits, 
once blessed, now damned, would thrust at each other’s existence, and 
curse themselves and God. That act would put a sword into every an- 
gel’s hand, and every harp in heaven, with horrid discord, would summon 
the frenzied and battling seraphs to mutual but deathless slaughter. It 
would blast the foliage of life’s fair tree, turn the chrystal river into burn- 
ing pitch, and line its banks with fighting fiends. Hate, malignant and 
quenchless, would burn in every heart, and no two spirits in the universe 
would unite, even in a common malevolence. 
Worcester, Dec, 20th, 1845. 
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THE MORAL ABSURDITY OF WAR. 
BY REV. THOMAS DICK, L. L. D., SCOTLAND. 


It is amazing, and, to me, almost unaccountable, that in the present 
age, which boasts of its science and civilization, and in countries where 
the majority of the inhabitants profess an attachment to the Christian 
religion and its principles and institutions—so many should be found 
not at all ashamed to avow themselves as the abettors and advocates of 
war. It is still more unaccountable that many of the ministers of the 
Gospel of Peace, either tacitly or directly, give their sanction to the 
execrable system of warfare. I well remember the time during our war 
with France, when, in almost every parish and every church, on the 
first day of the week, during a long succession of years, the following 
prayer was regularly presented to the Almighty :—“Go forth with our 
fleets and armies, and cover their heads in the day of battle. Grant 
them success in defending the rights of our beloved country, and send 
them home crowned with the laurels of victory,” &c. The plain Eng- 
lish of which was nothing short of this :—That the God of all the families 
of the earth, the Benevolent Ruler of the universe, would interpose his 
Almighty power to enable a depraved mass of our countrymen to slash, 
and mangle, and slaughter thousands and ten thousands of another nation, 
children of the same universal Parent, and send them to the eternal world 
in an unprepared condition, with their minds filled with rage and malignity, 
and their hands stained with blood, in order that we might raise shouts of 
triumph, and prepare fetes and illuminations on account of our having 
obtained the victory ; while ten thousands of widows and of orphans will 
mourn in sadness over such a triumph, till the remotest period of their 
existence. What a strange scene for angels and archangels to contem- 
plate! to behold beings of the same species, who ought to be united in 
the bonds of love and harmony, raging like tigers and demons, and ac- 
counting it their glory to hurl the instruments of death and destruction 
against each other, and to triumph in the number of the slain! If war 
had never raged in our world, the idea of it would have excited the utmost 
horror and indignation in every mind; and the fact that it has existed in 
every age and in every nation, will be an eternal disgrace to the human 
character in all worlds where it is known.—Independently of its inhu- 
manity, atrocity, and contrariety to the principles of Christianity, there 
is an absurdity in warfare, as an arbiter of national disputes, which is a 
disgrace to beings endowed with rational faculties. It cannot determine, 
in national contests, on which side justice and right are to be found. It 
may determine which party has the greatest share of dexterity and physi- 
cal force, just as a lion that vanquishes a tiger may determine that he is 
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the strongest of the two; but it never can decide who has a right to a cer- 
tain territory, or who has done or suffered wrong in any action that may 
have been committed. It is absurd and preposterous in a pecuniary and 
commercial point of view; for, after millions of pounds or dollars are 
wasted, and hundreds of thousands of human beings sacrificed to the de- 
mon of war, every thing generally returns, when the war has ceased, to 
nearly the same state as when it commenced, with this dismal exception, 
that thousands of immortal beings have been wickedly slaughtered, and 
prematurely hurried into eternity, and millions of money spent, which 
might have been instrumental in propagating the Gospel of Peace, and 
promoting the regeneration of the world. Can anything be more glar- 
ingly inconsistent in beings endowed with moral powers and the faculty 
of reason ? 

I blush for my countrymen and for yours, when I call to mind what 
has lately passed respecting the territory of Oregon—a territory which, 
of right, belongs to neither country, and which neither Britain nor the U. 
States have the least occasion for occupying. America has more terri- 
tory than it can occupy for a century to come, and Britian has more col- 
onies than she can well manage, and neither the one nor the other has 
yet asked the natives of Oregon for permission to settle in that region, or 
offered a compensation for the land they wish to occupy. Yet both na- 
tions are loud in their demands for war, if the disputes which have arisen 
be not otherwise settled. In the British Senate, it was announced by the 
Prime Minister that they were prepared to assert their rights by physi- 
eal force, and the sentiment was responded to by the instantaneous ap- 
plause of the assembly of senators; and I am sorry to see that similar 
sentiments prevail on your side of the Atlantic. It is strange indeed, 
that for the sake of a few miles of wilderness, at thousands of miles dis- 
ance, for which they have no use, and to which they have no natural 
right, they should think of throwing away millions of pounds and slaugh- 
tering thousands of men, Even to talk of war, in such a case, is to me a 
plain proof, notwithstanding our boasted civilization, that, as nations, we 
are still in a state of semt-barbarism. For what more can the most bar- 
barous tribes do than engage in ferocious warfare to decide their dis- 
putes? In this point of view, we may apply the words of inspiration, 
‘The hearts of the sons of men are full of evil, and MADNEss is in their 
hearts while they live.” For I know nota greater piece of folly and 
madness than the madness of war. But, according to the declarations of 
ancient prophecy, we are encouraged to look forward with confidence to 
that period, when “wars shall cease to the ends of the earth,” and when 
the nations “shall delight themselves in an abundant peace.” May the 
God cf mercy hasten it in his time. 

Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 1845. 
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THE WICKEDNESS AND WASTE OF WAR. 
BY REY. ELIPHALET NOTT, D. D. 


There is peace in Heaven now, and there was peace on earth till sin 
entered it. Since which, war has reigned, defacing all that is beautiful, 
destroying all that is useful, and extinguishing life in all that lives. 

Unavoidable evils there are, which ought to be submitted to with resig- 
nation, But the evils of war are wanton and gratuitous. To other arts 
misery is merely accidental ; but the very design of war is the production 
of misery—and misery only. But for its prodigal and profligate waste, 
want ere this had ceased, and earth, the residence of man, become a par- 
adise. During the intervals of peace, riches have been accumulated and 
comforts multiplied to be again swept away by war in its speedy and ruth- 
less return. And thus nations, after having reached a state of compara- 
tive comfort, have been flung back again upon the want and destitution 
from which they had escaped by years of frugality and toil. What war 
has been, it will continue to be, the scourge of nations. They who would 
escape its curses, must avoid the offences that lead to it, and discourage 
the maintenance of Armies. and Navies which provoke its declaration, 
and by which its purposed vengeance is executed. 

The design of the Gospel is the establishment of the reign of peace. 
And when the influence of the Gospel shall become universal, the reign 


of peace shall be universal. Why then should not its reign now be co- 


extensive with the influence of the Gospel? Christian nations can, so 
far as they are concerned, dispense with the appeal to arms, and substi- 


_ tute an appeal to reason in its place. And this they must do or make 
_ provision for the further continuance of the bloody institution—provision of 


money not only, but of muscle and sinew and mind. Yes, they must rid 


_ themselves of this institution, or consent at intervals to have their popu- 
_ lation decimated, to furnish victims for the prison, the prisonship, and 
_ the battle field. More than this—having provided the victims for destruc- 





4 tion and the elements of destruction, they must provide the agents of de- 
5 struction. Having paid for erecting the forts and building the ships, they 
F q must pay for the manning of both, and the maintaining of both, when 
_ manned even during peace, that they may be in readiness for the mutual 
4 execution of their work of death when war breaks out. 


It is said that Christian nations maintain thousands of these executors 


_ Of vengeance at an annual expense of ONE THousanp MILLIONS OF 
_ Doxrars, even now, when there is neither war nor rumor of war. And 


is it for this that the husbandman toils in the field and the mechanic in 
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the workshop? Is it for this the tax-payer deprives himself of comfort 
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and pours so great a portion of the fruits of his earnings into war’s bloody 
treasury? It is. Each individual that pays taxes, pays so much for sus- 
taining sailors for driving commerce from the sea; so much for sustain- 
ing soldiers, for destroying the products of industry on the land; so 
much for sacking cities; so much for laying waste countries; so much 
for corrupting youth; so much for aggravating the miseries of age; so 
much for making wives widows and children fatherless: a fearful amount, 
all of which treasure is in some way employed in the production of mis- 
ery, and for the application of which to this fearful purpose some one must 
account in the day of judgment. 
Union College, Dec. 9th, 1845. 





THE DUTIES AND DERELICTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
BY REV. JOHN ANGELL JAMES, ENGLAND. 


War is one of humanity’s direst curses ; one of the most horrid demons 
that ever escaped from hell to desolate our earth; and yet there is a fas- 
cination and a spell in it which all its blood, and groans, and unutterable 
misery are not yet strong enough to break. The military passion, which 
one would imagine to be the first that Christianity would subdue, will be 
found to be among the last to yield to its power; and the glory of arms, 
as it is so called, will be, perhaps, the latest to be eclipsed and lost amid 
the mild radiance of the Sun of righteousness. But assuredly even this 
shall be accomplished, if there be any truth in revelation, or any power 
in God. How is it that the pacific principles of the New Testament 
make way so slowly in the world? Just because they make so little way 
in the Church. The Church of Christ does not seem to know her voca- 
tion, as a mirror to reflect truth upon the world. But she has committed 
another mistake ; and that is in not rightly appreciating what the Truth 
is. She has confined her attention too exclusively to creeds and formu- 
laries of doctrines, and has held up tothe world only a portion of truth. 
Things that ought to be done are truths, as well as those which ought 
to be believed. Love is a great, glorious and fundamental truth, for 
God, the first truth, is love. The Church ought to shine forth in the lus- 
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tre of all practical truth. She as little knows her power as she does her 


vocation. She underrates her influence, forgetting that she is the habita- 
tion, the body, the organ of the living God. The Lord her God in the 
midst of her is mighty. And then it must be confessed and lamented, 
that what right principles, either theoretical or practical, she does hold 
and exhibit, lose their effect and influence for want of vigor and consis- 
tency in her own spiritual state and conduct. Her voice is not heard, 
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her counsels are not followed, her example is not imitated, her power is 
not felt, for want of more that is divine and heavenly about her. She is 
too like the world, to lead it. She does not appear as the Tabernacle of 
the Lord. Let the Church be what she ought to be, what she might be, 
and what she one day will be, and she would command the attention, se- 
cure the reverence, and obtain the submission of the world on all points 
of truth and morals. Slavery and wars, at her bidding, would come out 
of the bodies they have possessed, troubled and tormented, just as the de- 
mons did, which, at the voice of Christ, left the men who dwelt among the 
tombs, and, entering into the swine, left their former victims in liberty 
and peace. Men do not see the sin of Slavery and War, however clearly 
they perceive and willingly acknowledge their evi/s. And why do they 
not see it? Because their spiritual vision is weakened by the feebleness 
of their piety. The sense of the spiritual eye is in the heart; and if that 
be dull and obtuse, moral truth is not, and cannot be, clearly discerned. 

“The animal man discerneth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned:” and this ef- 
fect must be felt just in proportion as the animal nature gains power even 
in those who are renewed. Our great aim, therefore, must be to bring 
up the tone and vigor of practical godliness in the Church; to prepare 
her clearly to see the sin of War and Slavery, and, at the same time, to 
give tenderness to the conscience and resoluteness to the will, for the de- 
struction of these enormous crimes. 

And who ought to be foremost in the Church, but its pastors? If the 
Church is the light of the world, they are the light of the Church. In- 
stead of sinking to the level of the people, they should draw up the people 
to their own ; instead of a timid, shrinking, time-serving spirit, and acting 
upon the law of expediency, let them in the spirit of martyrdom—and 
what else, or less, is the spirit of the gospel,—proclaim from the pulpit, 
and, if need be, from the prison and the stake, the sin of whatever op- 
poseth itself to the kingdom of God. When the Church is what it ought 
to be, the world will be converied ; and the Church will be what it should 
be, when its ministers are. A better Church will make a better world, 
and a better ministry will make a better Church. Let this be sounded 
forth through all lands. 

Birmingham, Nov. 14th, 1845. 





God is Love. Love is the sum of his attributes, the sun of his infinite 
perfections, Love is to them what God is to the three persons in the trin- 
ity, the sum, the substance. Love is the sun, in which all the tributaries 
of God’s character meet and find their source. The light of that sun is 
Peace, the reflection of his being. E. B. 
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A CHIEF CAUSE OF RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 
BY REV. A. P. PEABODY. 


Much of the indifference to religion, which confessedly prevails to a 
lamentable degree throughout Christendom, is to be ascribed to the loose 
construction of the principles of Christian duty that has, for many centu- 
ries, prevailed in the Church. Who can read the story of the primitive 
Christians, without being struck by the contrast between the state of 
things then and now? Then there was unreserved self-surrender to a 
higher guidance. The disciples obeyed, without questioning, every mani- 
fest command, and recognized in action every undoubted principle of 
their religion. They believed that the gospel was designed to make all 
things new ; and neither the novelty of the act, or the greatness of the 
sacrifice, stood between them and the way of duty. Now how different! 
It has for ages been held by the majority of Christians, that the gospel 
makes nothing new. The law of Christ is made as broad as his charity. 
Does one enter the Church, who practises unlawful arts, or feeds on un- 
holy gains, or is in a profession, the very functions of which are in oppo- 
sition to the gospel? He is bidden to “remain in the same calling where- 
in he is called.” Scripture is kindly warped to suit his case. The Church 
undertakes to interpret all the commands of God and Christ, as his exi- 
gencies may dictate,—‘Thou shalt not kill,” to mean, “kill enemies only :” 
—‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’—“except by warrant from government ;”——“For- 
swear not thyself,’—‘‘except when thou canst thus escape some lawful 
due ;’—“Wo to him that makes his brother sin,’—“unless his chief busi- 
ness consist in, and his chief revenue be derived from, some form of im- 
moral agency.” Brotherly love must have its limit of condition, country 
and color; and beyond this limit indifference or hatred is the better way. 
This loose exposition of gospel morality weakens its hold upon the respect 
of tlle community and of individuals. ‘They find so many of its precepts 
explained away, that they learn to regard all its strong and decisive por- 
tions as excessive and hyperbolical, and easily reconcile the command, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” with any convenient measure of 
selfishness aud worldliness. 

Now we cannot blame utter indifference to such a party-colored relig- 
ion as Christianity becomes under the glosses and exceptions of profes- 
sing Christians. It is because we r-gard this loose construction of scrip- 
ture rules as the cause of a large amount of lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence, that we deem it of prime importance for the Church and the pulpit 
to take direct cognizance of the great, universal sins of nations and of 
Christendom. ‘We cannot expect sensible men to look with interest and 
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reverence on a religion which sanctions or winks at any mode of social 
wrong or violence. Convince us that the gospel permits any form of in- 
jury or oppression, that it spreads its broad mantle over the field of car- 
nage or the house of bondage, that it sanctions the versatile tactics of the 
demagogue, or that eager pursuit of gain which treads men’s bodies and 
souls under foot to compass its ends; and we have done with Christianity. 
We have moral infirmities enough; but might as well be without a staff, 
as lean on one so supple. But, were it plainly shown and seen, that 
there is no wrong for which the gospel does not provide an adequate rem- 
edy, were it traced to its broad applications in the field of active life ; 
were it followed out in its countless practical bearings, extending from in- 
dividual to social, from social to public duty, comprehending under its sway 
at once the individual soul and the vast heart of the nation and the race; 
were it discerned how surely its universal reign would bring peace and joy 
to every human being, breaking all yokes, and reforming all evils,—then 
would it be beheld with adoring reverence and embraced with hearty 
faith. 

Let Christians then take Christian views, and put forth Christian ef- 
forts, as regards all those forms of wrong and sin which the world has 
long tolerated. ‘The cause of temperance, of peace, of freedom, of human 
brotherhood, are all Christian causes; and it is just ground of shame to 


- the Church, that they should not have found within her walls and through 


her accredited agencies sufficient utterance and scope. Let them receive 
from Christians no ungentle advocacy, but a firm, consistent, determined 
profession, aid and defence. Thus and thus only can the Church retrace 
her retrogade steps, and restore her primitive glory. Thus and thus only 
can the ways of Zion again be thronged, and her solemn feasts be crowd- 
ed by thankful guests. 

Portsmouth, Dee. 1845. 
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WAR, “THE LESSER EVIL.” 
BY S. E. COUES. 
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A very common argument in favor of War is this: there are greater 


evils than War, and if, by encountering its sufferings, we avoid the loss of 


< property, of liberty, of life, it is our duty as wise men, to put on the garb 


_ of the soldier, to grasp the death-dealing sword, and go out against our 
' enemies; or, in the words of Paley, “there are cases in which the mag- 
_ nitude of the particular evil is so great, that it induces us to call into 
i question the general rule of christian morals,” 


We answer: Evil is of two kinds; the one relating to man the animal, 
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the other to man the spirit; the first, natural evil, referring to the state of 
the body, the gther, moral evil, to the condition of the soul. Naturalevil _ 
consists in physical suffering, sensual loss; in pain, disease, and death, a 
It attacks the body only ; it can be measured and estimated ; we know its % 
utmost bounds, for it cannot pass the grave. We may for an ulterior — 
good innocently bring it upon ourselves; nay it is most christian-like to 
incur it for the good of others. It is God’s remedial agent ; often the re. _ 
finer’s fire which brings out the pure gold of the christian character. i 

Widely different, totally opposite in its nature, is moral evil. This is — . 
Sin—the pollution of the soul. It cannot be measured or estimated; its 
full consequences can never be understood. The grave may not stay its — 
progress. Its weight may rest upon us forever. He who gives up moral 
rectitude for a sensual good, can never prize the whole extent of the sac. 
rifice. It is selling the birth-right for a mess of pottage. It is the de- | 
struction of the soul for the preservation of the body ; “‘and what profiteth 
it a man though he gain a whole world and lose his own soul!” Life, lib- 
erty, property, are never to be purchased at the cost of the moral charac- 
ter. We should as christians be ready to yield up all that pertains to 
the body, life itself, rather than sin against God. A man cannot take 
moral evil to his heart and gain by it. 

There is another element in the calculation of the choice of the “les- 
ser evil,” which the christian can never safely overlook. Let him who 
makes the gain incur the evil! To preserve his life he may have his 
own limb amputated, but he may not mangle and mutilate the bodies of 
others. <A christian cannot inflict evil upon others for his own good ; he 
cannot injure a brother and justify himself before God by the plea that 
thereby he averted evil from himself. This plea would be a prayer for 
his own condemnation. 

Now the very object of war is to inflict evil upon others for our gain. 
It is not the choice of a lesser evil for ourselves, but the choice that oth- : W 
ers should suffer, rather than suffer ourselves. In this is its inherent sin; 
in this it is anti-Christ. But war deals not only with the infliction of natu- : of 
ral evil. Its limit is not the mutilation and killing of the body. It isa 4 Ww 
dreadful combination of physical suffering and moral degradation—of evil 
both to the souls and to the bodies of men. A man ready for war has 3 


already taken moral evil to his heart; whenever he has decided that he va 
is willing to gain by injury done to his brother man, he has inflicted a 
blow upon his own soul. ; 

The intention to gain by suffering inflicted upon others, is moral evil. 
It is a blight of the soul which no sensual good can recompense. It is 4 
sin. ‘This selfishness, this willingness to gain at the expense of others, is 
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what constitutes crime. We recognize it as the crime of the seducer of 
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fi. ‘nnocence, of him who defrauds the widow and orphan—of the midnight 
1 assassin—of the highway robber. This undue love of self and want of 
\ i love to our neighbor, is what nerves the heart of man to every crime 
s which defiles the earth. 

r : War is not an act to be performed once, then to forbear,—a blow to be 
0 j struck and then to be withheld. The war is not over when the dead are 


buried and tall grass waves over their graves, though their very names 
are forgotten upon earth. The moral evil of war remains. The curse 


3 follows the transgression of the immutable laws of Jehovah on the earth, 
is as truly as it follows the transgressor through the valley of death. The 
is _—sspirit of war takes from men the gospel. It establishes in their hearts 
41 itsantagonistic principles. It teaches to ‘‘do evil, if thereby good cometh 
C- i to you.” It sanctions the injury of others for gain. It forbids love to 
e. enemies, urging their destruction. ‘Think you that the establishment in 
h the hearts of men of these, the very principles of Hell, the elements of 
b- crime, can create security of property, of liberty, of life? Do these things 
¢- build up your churches, raise the tone of morals, confirm the peace and 
to order of the world? Nay; these principles of war are as unfit for earth 
ke as for heaven. Experience testifies that man cannot secure his life and 


property permanently by the principles of war. The military spirit, ex- 

- cited to destroy the enemy, “like an ill sheathed knife, cuts the hand of 
ho its master.’ ‘The fire with which men would burn the barns and gran- 
js aries of their neighbors, devastates their own harvest fields. A good gov- 
of _ ernment, law, liberty, order, personal security, can not be permanently 
he established among a military people. With the spirit of war you have 
at only one choice, iron-handed despotism or anarchy. This in itself is a 
for Suflicient answer to the argument for war as the choice of the lesser evil. 
But can we as Christians speak of the lesser evil of war, when we see 


7 the bitter fruits of war in the formation of the character of the people who 
th Wage it? I speak now to those believing in the everlasting perdition of 
n; Ungodly men, and ask, if character stamps our future destiny—if the soul 
tu. of the sinner must surely die, how can we talk of war as a lesser evil, 


;, Where licentiousness, and profligacy, and sabbath-breaking, and theft, 


yil and murder, and hardness of heart ever accompany war ? 
has ortsmouth, Dee. 1845. 





Every law while God has written upon the heart of man, or in his 
vil _ word, is holy, just, and good, It is a ray, a radiation of love, the god- 
| is “head of his attributes, and wherever it is obeyed—whether in the human 
8 “soul, or in human society-—there is peace——perfect peace. ‘ Great peace 
vl vhave they that love thy law.” H &. 
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A FPRENCHMAN’S IDEA OF WAR IN 1842. 
BY REV. CHARLES BROOKS. 


In the city of Rouen, which is about half way between Havre and Pa- 
ris, there lived a peasant and his wife with one child, a boy of fourteen = 
years of age. The question once came up before this family, what will 
be the fate of our dear boy when he comes to the age to be drafted as a | 
soldier? This son was their all, and in money they were somewhat poor. 
But the crisis could not be postponed, for old Time does not stop even for 
“only sons.” The father loved his boy with his whole soul, and dreamed 
of his future health, success and reputation. As heaven has kindly sup-| ~ 
pressed all unwelcome associations with the future life of the young, this - 
father gladdened his heart with all joyous prospects. We were near ~ 
Rouen at the time, and the sequel of this family story is in strict truth as 3 
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follows. 
The father and mother agreed to make every exertion in their power 


in order to save money enough to hire a substitute for their son when he 
should be drawn to serve in the standing army. They made every thing 
bend to this one idea for four years, when they had accumulated enough 
to hire the proposed substitute. ‘They deposited their money in the hands 
of a rich friend whose credit was high, and they waited in patience the 
drawing of the lists for the army. While thus resting in security, the 
rich man, who had their money, failed! Their all was gone; and from no 
one could they get a dollar to save their son from being forced away from 
his home to the utmost boundary of France, or to some foreign province 
of the realm. These parents now looked on their son with double affec- 
tion, because he was a treasure which might be officially and legally . 
snatched from them in any hour. All that was left for them was to hope . 
that the number he should draw would be a good one, and that his lot for 4 
seven years as a soldier of France might be cast in some place near 
enough to Rouen to enable his parents to visit him occasionally.  §F 
Think of these parents looking on their only child and counting the 4 
days when the next lots were to be drawn, which would decide whether - r 
he was to remain with them a little longer, and if not, whether he was &. 
to go ten miles or ten hundred. They who drew certain numbers wert fe 
stationed at certain previously designated camps; and the young men 0 ie é 
eighteeen drew their own number or lot from the fatal reservoir. The ~ 
time had come at last when this only son, arrived at the liable age, wa e 
summoned to draw his lot and become for seven years a common soldier 
in the French standing army. His parents were now overwhelmed with 
anxiety and sadness. They must part with their darling boy. He mus) ~ 
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go to be exposed to all the vices and degradation of a common soldier on 
wages of one cent aday. He might have his lot near Rouen, and he 
might be drafted for Algiers. If he was to get the terrible number which 
had Algiers and Africa written within it, then farewell every thing; for, 
of all the young men who go there, they whom the Arabs do not destroy, 
are cut down by the pestilentious climate. To bury their son would be 
a privilege compared with this death service in Africa. 

The morning was bright when the blood-lottery-ticket was to be drawn, 
and the parents went to the rendezvous to witness the decisive act—but 
not without having devoted their son to the “Blessed Virgin,” if she 
would put the good number into his young hand. His turn came, and he 
marches up to draw his fate. He draws, and opens his paper in the 
presence of the presiding officer. On the inside was written, “To At- 
cieRS.” He showed it to his mother and she fell fainting on the floor. 
In ten days from that time he must leave home for Africa, probably never 
to return! Five days elapsed and they were spent in praying for the 
life of their son and in making preparations for his departure. On the 
morning of the sixth day the father was missing at breakfast time. They 
called his name aloud round the house ; but he answered not. His wife 
went into a back shed and there her husband hung by the neck dead/ 
Here was the climax of misery and destitution. Lying on the ground 
beneath him a letter was discovered. So soon as the body was taken 
down and laid out in the habiliments of death, the letter was unsealed 
and read.—Its words were these.—“I love my son better than my own 
life; and as, by the laws of France, the only son of a widow cannot 
be drafted to go out of the country as a soldier, I have felt it my duty to 
sacrifice my own life to save that of my son.” 

Boston, Dec. 1845. 


—_—~ 





Ficutinc ror One’s Ricuts. This is a very patriotic term and 
means substantially this: I will burn down my house over my own head 
and the heads of my wife and children to smoke out a rat that makes in- 
roads from my cellar wall upon my bacon and cheese. 


A Harp Sayine. “Why do you come here, Wolfe?” said a Jew 
to that missionary in Jerusalem. “To preach the Gospel of peace,” re- 
plied Wolfe. “ Peace!” retorted the Jew, “ look here, at Calvary, where 
your different sects of Christians would fight for an empty sepulchre, if 
the sword of the Mussleman did not restrain you; when the true Messiah 
comes he will banish war.” 
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THE REIGN OF PEACE. . 
BY REV. E. DAVIS. 





Bh Breathe, breathe thy loving spirit, Prince of Peace, 
1) O’er the wide regions of the troubled earth. 
Hushed by that spirit, let the nations cease 
Their murderous trade. O, bring to birth— 
On every field where war has written dearth 
And desolation— fruits of love divine. 
And where men riot in their fiendish mirth, 
Let the bright sunlight of thy presence shine, 
And claim the homage of the world; blest Savior, it is thine. 


Man hates his brother man, and in his wrath, 
Treads down the being he was formed to bless ; 
' Scatters the seed of anguish in his path, 
Plies him with tortures, and his deep distress 
Contemns, making the green earth little less, 
To him the abode of peace, than deepest hell. 
Where shall the “poor and needy”’ find redress, 
¥rom wrongs which, like the great sea’s billows, swell 
Above his hopes? Lift up thy teachings, prophecy, and tell. 








Far, far adown the vale of coming years, 

The stern old prophets saw the reign of peace ; 

Men beating into pruning-hooks their spears, 

Their swords to ploughshares, and a sweet release 

Proclaimed to the poor prisoner. Then should cease 

War’s desolation wide, and in His rest, 

Whose kingdom shall from age to age increase, 

The earth redeemed from sin, should be possessed 
By one great brotherhood, in endless union blest. 
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Come to thy rest, thou long expected King, 
Armed with the weapons of thy truth and might. 
O’er the peeled nations, love’s broad banner fling, 
And through the realms, long sunk in moral night, 
Hasten the high Arch-angel in his flight, 
Till, from the river to the setting sun, _ 
Is spread the gospel’s pure and holy light. . 
Then shall the trophies of thy love be won, A 
And years of lasting peace be gloriously begun. 












contented himself with killing a single individual instead of a million. | 

Tur Gop or Barties. <A heathen deity worshipped by Christians. | 
St. James says that wars and fightings come from the lusts that war in — . 
our flesh. Then the God of Battles, especially under the new Dispensa- | 4 
tion, must be the God of lusts. 
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THE TIME AND ITS WORD. 
BY WALTER CHANNING, M. D. 


The present aspect of things disturbs many minds. The form in which 
this manifests itself speaks not much for the progress of the Peace princi- 
ple in the land. It comes in that questionable panic-form which declares 
itself in fall of stocks, in broker-notes of such despondency as comes of 
such money-changers. Now from many whose interest it is to sell, quite 
a different tone comes, They have no fearof war. Every thing is stable, 
and they tell us that stocks have fallen where money is not easy, and 
where liabilities are getting to be pressing, as the closing day of the year 
approaches. ‘There is not the least fear of war, say they, and the stocks 
are even rising where the money pressure does not exist. How vast is 
this power of money in a strictly commercial community! It alters so- 
cial condition in a moment. It makes war, and it determines Peace, 
States are its slaves, and ruJers bow to it in willing slavery. 

In such a moment it becomes thinking Christian men to observe the 
signs, and to read them wisely. When uncertainty exists, and nations 
are perplexed every where, when the most vulgar policy may plunge na- 
tions into war,—arm men against each other who have a common origin, 
who speak the same language, and have, and acknowledge the same moral, 
intellectual, and religious interests,—when such is the history of the hour, 
what duty more solemn is there upon him who is a lover of his nation, 
and of the race, then to come forward and by every means in his power to 
avert the danger,—to prevent war, the widest and the deepest evil which 
can come to nations,—prevent that which in itself is sin, and all whose 
issues are iniquity. The precise cause of the war panic, if one there be, 
is found in the joint occupancy of the same territory by two nations, 
which territory belongs by right to neither, but to which each asserts it 
has equal right of possession. Let it be understood then that it is right 
to possess, which fills the world with “rumors of wars.” In what is this 
original right placed? Simply and wholly in priority of possession. No- 
body has ceded, or for consideration, transferred this territory to either 
of the claiming powers. Its original, its aboriginal possessors are there, 
or their successors, and these Christian nations have never thought even 
of asking what their views are of the matter of having their native land 
wrested from them; yes, stolen by certain strangers who have forced 
themselves in upon them. The whole position of Oregon is one, which 
so far from affording the least shadow of reason for going to war about, by 
its accidental settlers, is only calculated to show how atrocious is the 
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war spirit, how willing it is to avail itself of the smallest occasion, nay, 
no occasion at all, to perpetrate its great sin, and spread misery, and 
ruin, and guilt, through the world. 

Look fora moment at this matter. Suppose at the end of the year 
1846 that we take forcible possession of Oregon, and drive out all other 
settlers. Suppose war is the result,—that England declares war upon 
us. How is such a war to end? what possible conditions of peace could 
there be? England sends her hundreds of thousands of unused soldiers, 
and her legion navy to our shores. She desolates the South, and as far as 
may be, lays waste the North. She takes possession of Oregon, blockades the 
mouth of the Columbia,—establishes military posts, and laughs this coun- 
try to scorn. Suppose we obtain military possession, and for the time ex- 
pel the English. Would there be in this result of the war, after years 
fighting, it may be, would there be in such result to either nation, 
a cause for peace? Would it not turn out that war in some form 
would continue for years, if not for ages, as was the case between France 
and England, or until the world, hard pressed by the ruin of war, should 
rise for the purpose to fight for peace, and so should obtain it? or would 
it not end as did the late war, by a treaty like the memorable one of 
Ghent, by which, after four years fighting, the commissioners of two so 
called Christian nations agreed on peace, on the single basis of every 
thing remaining just as it was before the war. Yes, that war ended in 
leaving the whole original matter in dispute, the whole gist of the war, 
just where it was before a gun was fired, before a man was killed. Do 
the politicians of this day, of this country, believe for one moment that 
England will close it so readily as she did the war of 1812? Does Eng- 
land not remember too well how that war ended, with that New Orleans 
battle which cost her between three and four thousand men, and some of 
her bravest Generals? And has she not sense enough now, to under- 
stand how vast is her power, and how easy it will be to scour this whole 
continent’s coast, both the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific with vast 
fleets, instead of sending single ships as in the last war,—and to pour 
through the land hundreds of thousands of desperate men to make the 
whole desolate. ‘There is an old memory which it is not likely will sleep 
amid the bruit noise of war. There was no mercy in that China campaign ; 
and the recent events in India show a sanguinary, a barbarous spirit of 
slaughter which has not been equalled in earlier warfare. What shall the 
end be of such beginnings? what the basis of peace in the midst of such 
war? 

We have looked upon the promise, or prospect of the times in regard 
to a coming war, as it is seen by those who expect such visitings. We 
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have looked at it as a question turning upon simple naked policy. We 
have looked at a war with England in the light of its terrible, nay, vulgar 
cost. Look at it, reader, and brother, as it presents itself in other and 
higher aspects. Look at war in its relations to civilization, and to Chris- 
tianity. See it as itis seen by Jesus. With what infinite sadness does 
the thought come mingled, which brings to the mind the terrible fact of 
war, of a war between kindred nations! With what deep convictions of 
national, and individual sin, does not such a war come freighted! Men 
talk of the life, and the wealth which are sacrificed on the altar of war, 
and beseech nations to avoid it at all risks. The physical, the external 
in such a view of war, overlays, and covers deeply up, its whole enor- 
mity, and true character. It is because of its influences, sure and cer- 
tain, upon the moral nature of man—because it gives life and activity to 
the world in man’s nature, supremacy to the evil,—it is because it is 
wholly mercenary, selfish, bloody and cruel, and for the time destroys the 
power of the divine in man,—it is because of the spiritual dearth and pov- 
erty it brings in its awful train of consequences,—it is for these, and all 
related to them, that the idea of war comes to the mind of Christian men 
only to be deprecated, only to be resisted. The gentle earth will soon 
drink up the blood of the slain, and hide in its bosom the dead. But the 
war spirit is a living principle. It gets power by every new use of it. 
It expels Christian love, and replaces it by its own terrible hate. Every 
new war puts farther away the coming upon earth of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Every day’s true peace is a new harbinger of its glorious, 
its blessed advent. 

Let the Christian in these hours, this time of war-fear, read its word 
aright, and pray for peace. Let him give to its continuance his days 
and his nights, and trust that a life of love and sacrifice in humility 
will bring forth for the people the “peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 








THE ROBBER DISARMED BY CONFIDENCE. 


During a civil war in the reign of Henry VI of England, “Margaret,” 
the Queen, “with her son fled into a forest, where she was descried by a 
band of robbers, who stripped her of her jewels and treated her person 
with great indignity. Fortunately she escaped, while her plunderers 
were quarreling about their booty ; and penetrating into the depth of the 
forest, she wandered about till she was exhausted with fatigue and terror. 
At length, seeing a man approach with a drawn sword, she summoned 
resolution enough to go out to meet him, saying, ‘Here, friend, I commit 
to you the son of your King, for that protection which I am unable to af- 
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ford him.’ The man, though a robber, was disarmed of every ill intention 24 
by the confidence which was reposed in him, and devoted himself to their — 
service. After concealing them some time in the woods and providing 

for their support, he conducted them in safety to the sea-coast, whence 
they took an opportunity of escaping to Flanders.” Cyclopedia, article 
“MARGARET of Anjou.” 
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SCRAPS OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
COURSE NO. l. 





The mercantile shipping of the civilized world amounts to about 8,000, ! 


000 tons, which is worth, new and old, $30 per ton, and nets, clear of 3 
interest, insurance &¢c. 10 per cent., or $24,000,000, per annum. The _ 
appropriation to the British Navy, for the current year, ts $33,620,200!! 
Is not this a sober fact ? that the annual expense of one nation’s navy ex- 
ceeds the net profit of all the mercantile shipping owned by the civilized 
world ? a 

The war-debts of the European nations amount to $10,000,000,000, a 
It would require the labor of four millions of men, at $150 per annum 
for each man, to pay the ¢nterest of this sum at six per cent. To pay the a. 7 
principal, it would be necessary to levy a tax of at least Trex DoLLars 
on every inhabitant of the globe! Another fact, rendering this more im- 
pressive, may be found in the “scrap of curious information,” that no 
heathen nations are in arrears for the butcheries they have perpetrated 
on the human race. They pay cash down for all that is done for the 
devil under their hands. Christian nations alone “go on tick” for that 
kind of service. 

From March 4th, 1789, to June 30th, 1844, our Government expended 
on the War Department $663,438,851. The interest of this sum, at 6 
per cent, would build Whitney’s great rail-road from the Lakes to the | 
Pacific, of 2500 miles in length, at $15,000 per mile ; and erect a high- 
way for the commerce and communion of the family of nations, which 
should be reckoned in all coming time one of the greatest enterprises that 
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ever blessed the race. 

In 1842, there were produced in the United States, 100,000,080 bush- # 
els of wheat and 140,000,000 bushels of Indian corn, which, at $1 per i 
bushels for the former, and 25 cents for the latter, were worth $155,500, 
000. Fifteen per cent, clear of the interest of the capital invested in 
lands, implements, hired and personal labor, is a liberal estimate of the 
profit accruing to the wheat and corn grower. Then the profit of this 
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: amount of grain would be $20,325,000. The anita: to the army 
a: and navy, during the same year, was $20,115,050 In other words, the 


army and navy ate up the whole harvest of wheat and corn throughout 


4 the Union! Will not the hard-working farmers think on this fact ? 


The government, though carrying on extensive armories of its own, 
has recently contracted with a private company in Connecticut for the 
supply of 30,000 pistols, at $6,50 each; or 195,000 dollars’ worth of 
those weapons so much in vogue with duelists and assassins. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society congratulates itself on receiving, the past year, $166, 
652, the aggregate of all that has been given through the Union for the dis- 
semination of the Word of Life at home and abroad. So it goes; Chris- 
tendom expends more in one year on the means and instruments of hu- 
man slaughter, than has been given to the promulgation of the Gospel 
since Jesus Christ died on the cross! KE. B. 


COURSE No. 2. 


The king of England took from the pockets of his subjects $4,000,000, 
000 to replace the Bourbons on the throne of France. The ¢nterest of 
this sum, at 5 per cent, would be $200,000,000 annually ; which would 
eo so far to place Jesus Christ on the throne of this alienated world, as 
4 to support a standing army of 400,000 missionaries of the Gospel in pa- 
gan lands, and christian lands paganized by systems of grinding oppres- 
~ sion and moral degradation. ‘The interest of the money thus wrenched 
“from the hard, lean hands of the toiling people of Great Britain, would 
3 build 10,000 miles of railroad every year; until the habitable globe were 
B intersected by the iron highways for the nations. The amount or princi- 
“pal, if divided among the 214,000,000 inhabitants of Europe, would put 
318,69 into the hands of every individual! 

_ The debt of the Netherlands, contracted, as all national debts are, to 
“meet the expenses of war, past or prospective, amounts to $665,000,000. 

“To liquidate this debt would require a tax of three dollars and twelve and 
a half cents on every inhabitant of Europe, and 75 cents on every indi- 
vidual on the globe. Divided among the population of Holland, the 
‘fhare of each inhabitant would be $266. The wages of laboring men 
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: _ throughout the world probably do not average 20 cents a day. Then, at 
hat rate, three thousand three hundred and forty millions of hard-toiling 
_ ons of labor would have to work one day in order to foot this war-bill of 


a ittle Holland! 


‘Hons of his countrymen, and ponder, feel and speak. During the year 
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Irish Pr wen onl Mesinliactetisn exported from the United Kingdom, was _ 
$208,437,980. The appropriations for the payment of the interest of 
the British war-debt and for the support of the Army, Navy and Ord- 
nance, during the current year, amount to $225,403,500!!! Think of |~ 
that, all who love humanity! The war expenses, in time of peace, ex- fe 
ceeding, by nearly $20,000,000, all that the human and iron machinery © 
of that great kingdom can produce beyond its home consumption !!!! . 
But let us end, if we do not begin, at home. Let us assume the aver- ae 
age price of cotton, at all places of its exportation in the Union, to be & 
7 1-2 cents per pound. The crop for 1846 is estimated at 872,000,000 © " 
pounds ; worth, at the above rate, $65,400,000. In 1834, the capital in- ee 
vested in the production of cotton, was $800,000,000, and the value of the 4 
whole crop, $76,000,000, at sdxteen cents per pound. It may then be fair i: : 
to suppose that $1,000,000,000 have been thus invested in 1845. The a 
interest of this sum, at six per cent., amounts to $60,000,000 ; ss ' 
being deducted from the home value of the entire crop, leaves but $5,400, 
000, clear profit of the business itself. Now the appropriation to. the a ig 
S. Navy, for the current year, was $6,350,789!!! Let cotton growers — a 
ponder on this fact, and on another of vital interest to themselves : Ay 4 



































war, to prepare for which, we are absorbing three fourths of the revenue | 
of the nation, would annihilate at least half of their capital now invested in . 
the production of cotton; for they would find that $500,000,000 of their 
money were invested in stocks which would not bring one cent on the dol- 
lar, in time of war. “In case of awar with England,” the function of our) 
glorious little navy and of the glorious great navy of Great Britain, would 
be a mutual effort to destroy the commerce of both nations, an interest 
which they own in partnership, amounting to $100,000,000, per annum, 
of which RAW COTTON makes an item of $50,000,000! So all that our |” 
navy would do for the cotton growers in such a war, would be to destroy) 


a market for Fifty Millions of Dollars worth of cotton a year. 
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Mars AND THE Messtan. He who spake as never man spake, has) © 
declared that a man cannot serve God and Mammon at the same time 
Christian nations have been trying the experiment of serving two mas 
ters for nearly fifteen centuries. Dividing their service between God and — 
Mars, the proportion now stands thus, and Christians feel encouraged. 
For Mars, in Martial preparations, $1,000,000,000 per annum ; for God, 
in carrying the gospel to the heathen, about $1,000,000. 
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HYMN. 


Check at their fountain-head 
O God, the streams of strife !— 
Nor let misguided man rejoice 
To take his brother’s life. 
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And bid its heroes stand unveiled 
Before the eye of youth. 


& Strike off the pomp and pride 
ee That deck the deeds of war, 
. And in their gorgeous mantle hide 
. 4 The blood-stained conqueror. 
4 To history’s blazoned page 
= Touch the pure wand of truth, 





4 Press by each quiet hearth, 
ey 4 The gospel’s peaceful claims, 
es Nor let a Christian nation bless 
x What its meek master blames. 
j 


i 4 So shall the seeds of hate 
; Be strangled in their birth, 
And Peace, the angel of thy love, 
Rule o’er the enfranchised earth. L. H. S. 


THE SOURCE OF ARISTOCRACY. 
BY W. H. Y. HACKETT. 


_ The ery against an aristocracy, in this country, is sufficiently loud 
and general. If due discrimination bore any reasonable proportion to 
_ the bitterness with which it is opposed, there would be little danger that 
it would get much foothold. But this ery, however boisterous, is not al- 
ways sincere. It is sometimes raised by the demagogue as the most 
vailable means of making himself a part of that aristocracy which he 
rofesses to oppose. It is sometimes raised by those who hate the few 
nore than they love the many. And those who raise it with only honest 
purposes and right feelings, are frequently led by men more intent upon 
erving themselves, than the cause of humanity. 

That aristocracy which injures and degrades the community, has its 
ource and support in the passions of the people. It rises as the people 
all. Its power is another name for the lack of self-control in the mass. 
Post of the aristocracies of Europe, so repugnant to the feelings of this 
ountry, had their origin in War. Wars long continued, like those in 
urope, transfer the gradations and discipline of the army to civil institu- 
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tions and social relations. When the multitude are hired at six dollars q 
month to engage in the business of human butchery, and a few generals 
are paid a thousand dollars a month to tell them where and how to kill 
no one can expect that the police and grades of the army will cease 
when the war is over, unless he look at the nation as an abstraction and 
forget the element of which it is composed. That living, dying and bat. 
tered machine, an army, is an index of the nation to which it belongs, 
And whatever it may do abroad, its existence tends to aggravate the ine. 
qualities of wealth and of social position at home. It imposes more bur. 
dens than itremoves. It occasions more wrongs at home than it redresse; 
abroad. The passions in which wars originate make servants of the mul. 
titude and masters of the few. This has always been their effect in Er 
rope. How many toiling millions are there who are deprived of the nee. 
essaries of life to pay for old wars, to pay for gratifying the passions and 
maiming the bodies of their ancestors? ‘The real clog which obstructs 
Europe, while America is prospering, is the national debt and the aristoc. 
racies which have grown out of wars. One class is exempted from the 
wholesome discipline of labor, while the other is deprived of that hope 
which should always sustain it. 


Now there is nothing in our Constitution, nothing in our law of liberty # 
in the abstract, nothing in our hatred of aristocracies, which will alter the? 


tendency of war. War has its own laws and will produce its own results, 

It is not monarchies that have made war, but wars have made monarcb- 

ies. A republican people, when they declare war against another nation, 

war against their own principles. In short, peace, and an exemption 

from the burthens and demoralizing inequalities which wars occasion, are 

indispensable to the existence and development of Republican principles. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Nov. 20, 1845. 





SHOOTING A SOLDIER. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Campbell, in his letters from Algiers, relates the following affecting | 


description of soldier-shooting ; an instance of which he witnessed :— 


“Troops of cavalry came down from the Kasbah, with trumpets blowing 
as gaily as if it had been a miltary triumph, and a regiment of infantry 
marched beside us out of the city gate. We passed the prison where the 
victim was confined, and Lagondie pointed out to me the grated windows 
of his apartment, through which he was listening to the last music he was 
ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. We 
took our stand on the top of the lime rocks, whilst the troops, one thous- 
and in number, formed three fourths of a square on the plain beneath. 
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At last, from the prison gate came forth a company—their drums muffled 
with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, followed by the horse 
and cart which was to carry back his dead body. He was quite un- 
chained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow march, 
but we saw him wave his hand to the drummers, and understood it was 
a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, whilst I dare say 
more hearts than mine quickened their pulsation. When they halted on 
the fatal spot, the commanding officer pulled out a paper, which was the 
sentence of death, and he read with a loud and stern voice. Every syl- 
lable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at a considerable dis- 
tance. Meanwhile the sufferer took his station, with his back to the lime- 
rocks, with twelve musketeers, who were to be his executioners, in front 
of him; his air was free and resolute, and his step was manly, as I re- 


marked it to have been all the way down from the prison. He threw 


away the segar he had been smoking, and I could see its red end fading 
into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of his life’s extinction. He then 

wade his last speech, with a voice that was certainly not so audible as 
that of his sentence had been; but, considering his situation, it was very 
firm, and its plaintiv aithecthcd talk not of Siddona’s tones !—-was more 
piercingly and terribly touching than I ever heard from human lips. I 


cannot pretend that he said in so many, or rather so few words, what fol- 


lows; but though I may give more point to the substance of this speech, 
the following was its substantial meaning. 


‘Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is all true except 


Vit has unjustly cz'led me the chief conspirator in this late desertion—for 


I seduced nobody into it; on the contrary, I was persuaded into it by 
others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense desire to see my 
father’s family in Italy ; and now my heart’s blood is to be shed, and my 
brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my heart yearned for a 
sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my brain could not forget 
them! Soldiers who are to shoot me, do your duty quickly, and do not 
keep me in torment.’ 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and with 
steady hands and an erect air. bound a yellow silk handkerchief round his 
eyes. Kleven musket shots immedi: ately laid him low, though he jumped 
up before he fell when the balls pierced him; the twelfth “soldier going 
up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head.” 


The poor soldier wished once again to see his youthful home, from 


© whence he had been driven; and because God had given him a breast 


full of tender feelings—so full, that he deserted to receive a sister’s kiss, 
and a brother’s warm hand,—he must wash out the crime with his own 
warm heart's blood 1 What wonder that he longed to gaze into the dark, 
Italian eyes of his fond sister! and feel a mother’s tears ecrec ping down 
his cheeks! What wonder that he deserted to fly to a father’s arms! 


And oh! what joy thrilled that mother’s heart as she clasped her soldier- 


boy to her bosom! But when he told her that the price of that joy was 
death, can pen describe her anguish ? 
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He left the beautiful home never expecting to return. When the news 
came to the poor mother’s ear that her son, her dearest son, had been 
shot as a deserter, then it should have been the province of the warrior 
loaded with glory, to have tried to cheer that heart! He could have 
whispered in the ear of the stricken one, of the glory surrounding a sol- 
dier’s death !—of the pleasure of plunging the steel into the breast of a 
foe ?—and how sweetly a soldier sleeps in his lonely grave !—But could 
he have dried that fount of tears? ‘Tear a vein from a mother’s heart, 
and can you prevent its bleeding? Man’s sorrow is not like woman’s, 
It bursts upon him, as a thunder storm upon the quiet valley. Soon it is 
all sunshine again. But Time must work long before he extinguishes 
sorrow from a mother’s heart. 

Mothers in Israel! Can you not sympathize with that bleeding heart? 
If so, let your prayers,—a mighty petition—go up to Almighty God, ask- 
ing for the downfall of that cruel tyrant, who deals in the muscles and 
blood of men, who blights the joyful heart, trafficks in a mother’s tears, 
War! 

And can a father, or sister withhold their prayers? Be careful, father, 
how you withhold those prayers! God may yet doom your son to die a 
deserter’s death! 

And kind sister, when you gaze upon a brother you love, think how 
you would feel to have that brother shot, simply because he came home 
to see you!—and when you think, let your silver-toned voice speak to our 
Kind Fatler that he will hasten the time when war shall be no more. 


Avon, Ct. Jan. 1846. 
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Lavrets. These are wreaths of weeds or green leaves wound around 
the brows of a murderer who has girdled a vast country with a river of 
blood. 

Patriotism. Noone is ever called a patriot who gives his substance 
and his body to be burned or bruised in his efforts to relieve his country | 
from the tyranny of vice, ignorance and moral degradation. Such are 
mere funatics. A patriot is generally one who boasts how much of his 
country’s blood he would see shed to wash out an insult. 

Tue Worp or Lire anp tHe Worp or Deatu. The Christian 
people in the United States gave $166,000 for the distribution of the 
Word of Life to the destitute, duting the past year. This Christian Gov- 
ernment contracted for 195,000 dollars’ worth of pistols the same year. 
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The Advocate of Peace and Universal Brotherhood 


will be local and personal to every portion of the human family ; a magazine of no smaller 
nationality than the whole continent of humanity; advocating interests and principles that 
compass the wellbeing and brotherhood of mankind. As the cause which it will plead, is 
one, the field will be one, the Worup; and the laborers therein will labor in the unity of 
that spirit which recognizes in every human being a brother or a sister, and in God, a Com- 
mon Father of mankind. The boundaries which make enemies of nations, will not be so 
much as water lines across the expanse of its philanthropy; and the terms Englishman, 
Frenchman,.and American, when applied to its contributors, will designate no other differ- 
ence than that of locality of labor in the same country and cause. Its patriotism will ex- 
tend its HOME-FEELING to the circle of the globe, embracing, in its humanity, all the ra- 
tional subjects of God’s benevolenee, of every clime, condition and color. Its policy social, 
commercial and industrial, will be the political economy of the Gospel. Its pages will be 
filled principally with original articles from the pens of able writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who will address their arguments and illustrations to all classes, ages, sexes, and 
interests of society ; thus making a magazine happily adapted to families, embracing oe 
and old. 

The Advocate will be a monthly magazine, containing 24 pages octavo, printed on 1 fine 
white paper, at one dollar a year, in Advance. 

PosTMASTERS are authorized to_act as agents, to whom 33} per cent. will be allowed as 
commission on all cash subscriptions remitted to the publisher. 

All communications should be addressed, Postage Paid, to the undersigned, 

ELIHU BURRITT. 


Worcester, Mass. Dec. 25th, 1845. 
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